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a long drama, which gives a new and happier meaning to
all that has gone before. For not only does the new
Empire hold that central and commanding place among
Continental States which the old Empire once filled: it is,
in a moral and intellectual sense, the offspring of the old
Empire, and, but for the preexistence of the other, could
never have itself come into being.
It has been shewn in the earlier chapters of this treatise,
how from the days of the Emperor Henry III, when the
Holy Empire reached the maximum of its power, every
succeeding change tended to weaken it morally and
politically, to loosen its cohesion, diminish its material
resources, destroy its hold on the love and faith of its
subjects. The first crisis was marked by the death of
Frederick II, when Italy was lost beyond hope of re-
covery; the second by the Reformation, and particularly
by the Treaty of 1555 ; the third by the Peace of West-
phalia, when Germany was legally reconstituted as a sort
of federation of mutually suspicious and unfriendly states;
the fourth, one may perhaps say, by the Seven Years' War,
when one vigorous member successfully resisted the whole
force of Austria and the other German powers, backed by
the armies of France and Russia. It is easy for us now
to see, that as after the first of these crises the Empire
had no longer any chance of making good its claim to be
a world-monarchy, co-extensive with Christianity, so after
the second its prospects as a national State, claiming to
unite all Germany under a single effective administration,
were practically hopeless. The Germans, however, as
was natural, did not see this until in 1648 the admission
of the substantial independence of the princes had turned
the imperial dignity into a mask under which the harsh
features of the Hapsburg sovereigns tried in vain to con-